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ABSTRACT 

Suggestions for faculty who are attempting to improve 
their advising skills without the benefit of a formal program are 
offered* Good advisement is always a process composed of timely 
responses in areas relevant to student education* The scope of 
advising may encompass the following: describe the intent of the 
general or liberal arts part of the undergraduate curriculum for the 
advisee: communicate the rationale for institutional and/or 
departmental requirements, policies, and procedures encountered in 
the advising process (i.e., grading policies, endorsement of 
schedules): analyze the student* s study skills/habits, especially 
when difficulties with a course are indicated: question the course 
selections and other choices of students (e.g., determine the reasons 
why certain courses are chosen): determine the involvement of 
advfsees in other campus activities: explore the advisee's career 
choice and suggest alternative careers if appropriate: explore 
graduate school expectations and choices with the student: and assist 
students with course selection* strategies that advisors can use to 
allow sufficient coverage of all areas of advising are as follows: 
develop a checklist, calendar, or syllabus for advising: use 
contracts with advisees (i.e., a student outlines a degree plan): use 
groups when appropriate to economize advising time: use other 
students as advisor helpers: encourage student self-advisement: and 
share information, skills, and techniques with other advisors. There 
are also a multitude of techniques that may help an advisor tork more 
effectively with advisees. These are grouped under three skill 
headings: informing, communicating, and helping. Among the 
suggestions are to insure having accurate information about academic 
programs, listen carefully and use opefe-ended questions, and respect 
the advisee* (SW) 
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Few people in higher education* e5pectally stu- 
dentst wculd argue that academic advising has been 
o^e of higher education's top priorities. In some 
ways this is surprising because the majority of 
higher education's efforts are concentrated on 
undergraduate programs enrolling students who lack 
experience with the complexities of acaderaia. 
Although it has not enjoyed a top-priority status, 
acade-iic advising has been and continues to be the 
primary means cf helping studenC5 benefit from an 
array of programs offered on most college and uni- 
versity cairpuses. The literature suggests that 
gsod advising programs result in better student 
attitudes, self-conrept* and intellectual and in- 
terpersonal development* Increases in academic 
performance* FTE's, and retention also result 
(Clennen* 1976. Hadley* 1976; Noel, 1976). Ob- 
viously, good advising benefits .institutions as 
well as students. 

Even though some institutions have begun pro- 
grams to train their faculty in advising* institu- 
tional recognition of the faculty's need for 
specialized training on advising skills and tech- 
niques is not characteristic of higher education 
today. This paper provides direction for faculty 
who are attempting to improve their advising 
skills without the benefit of a formal program. 
Suggestions in this paper are based on the prem- 
ise that they are 1) possible* 2) inexpensive, 
3) effective* and 4) time efficient. 



THE SCOPE OF AOVISING 

Advising is sometimes attending to simple 
questions; other times* it is anticipating an 
advisee's need to know about .nore complex matters* 
But good advisement is alwayv a process composed 
of timely responses in areas relevant to student 
education* It must be developmental* progressive- 
ly tailoring its responses to fit the situation 
of the advisee* 



General Relevance of Education - - Describe the 
intent of the general or "liberal arts" component 
of the undergraduate curriculum for the advisee* 



How many times have you done this in me p**t 
year? Too often students (and advisors) choose 
general coursework merely to fin boxes on a 
sheet of requirements without any understanding 
of how general education contributes to a broader 
framework from* which the students can make ■ 
informed decisions and develop problem-solving 
abilities* useful in a constantly changing 
society. Students can be helped to understand 
the purpose and value of general education while 
they are experiencing it, rather than postponing 
this awareness until many years after under- 
graduate school * 

Rationale for Requirements Ccranunicate the 
rationale for institutional and/or departmental 
requirements* policies* and procedures encountered 
In the advising process* i.e.* grading policies* 
endorsement of schedules* eto This assumes 
advisor knowledge of such rationales and could 
necessitate inquiries in order to gain the neces- 
sary information. Advising is much easier when 
both parties understand the "ground rules 1 ' under 
which they must operate; furthermore* nothing 
serves to undermine an advising program or the 
likelihood of student success* more than advisors 
with insufficient knowledge who merely agree with 
student complaints. Advisors may disagree with 
the conditions imposed and should work construc- 
tively for change of outdated* irrelevant or 
dysfunctional constraints on the advising system. 

Study Skills - - Analyze the student's study 



skills/habits, especially when difficulties with 
courses are Indicated. Review the student's 
notebook or "textbook to determine the appropri- 
ateness or adequacy of note taking* reading* and 
organizational skills* The advisor might suggest 
study techniques he/she used to survive academ- 
ically. 

Question Student Course Oecisions - - Question the 
course selections and other choices of students. 
e.g*» determine the reasons why certain courses 
are chosen* especially over others* Is the course 
or instructor reputation* difficulty level » tine 
of day* or familiarity with content a factor in 
the selection? Should it be? Should alternative 
selections be considered to develop a secondary 



area of e<pertise, e.g., in a larg^age or culture, 
in siting analytical rolls, or in technical 
. or orgamzaticral abilities? Effective advising 
requires more than 'r^b^e^ stuping" student 
course decisions which are not in violation with 
so^e regulation. 

£<tra Cur riCular I nsti tutional Involve ment - - 
Determine the' involvement of advisees Tn other 
campus activities* Astin (1977) cites irwoUe^ent 
as a strong influence on student's satisfaction 
with the college experience and environment. 
Advisors can suggest carpus involvements that 
enhance a student's curriculum* provide opportune 
ties to test one's skills* or serve as recreation^ 
These could include campus clubs and organizations* 
athletics, canpus newspapers and literary nagazlnes 
college cofnuittees, and even student employment. 

Career Choices — Explcre the advisee's career 
choice and suggest alternative careers if appro- 
priate. Advisors often advise students in their 
respective majors/departments* and many of these 
students have chosen the major with too specific a 
job in nsn<£ Obviously, not all students will be 
able to fulfill their expectations. Alternatives 
need to be introduced and examined. 

Graduate School * - Explore graduate school expec- 
tations and choices with the student* As students 
progress toward the end of their undergraduate 
careers, some will certainly aspire to attend 
graduate school. Capable students should be 
encouraged to do so* The advisor is a valuable 
student resource to assist with surveying appro- 
priate institutions* assembling documentation for 
admission, and making proper selections. Other 
students may desire graduate instruction* but hai* 
not accumulated the academic credentials necessary 
for admission. Advisors must also be prepared to 
present this reality and to assist in developing 
alternative future plans for such students. 

'Course Selection - - Assist students with course 
selection. . This task is purposely placed last on 
this list of advising activities, In most advising 
settings, the course-scheduling function should be 
minimized for advisors* Students are or should be- 
come able to read and understand the course and 
graduation requirements. The course scheduling 
role should be brief and simple. Except for ques- 
tioning students about their choices, scheduling 
should occupy no more than 25 percent of one's 
advising time* The advisor can then be more inter- 
active* thus more effective. 



ADVISING STRATEGIES 

The components of the academic advising process 
are both important and time consuming. There are, 
however* several strategies that advisors can use 
to conserve t 4 me and, thus, allow sufficient 
coverage of alt areas of advising. 



or's/UabiS -V i^oin3 A scne- it*C represen- 
tation of aavismg ^>;o^s- tn !* ties iieips the 
ccnscie^tTC-j* adviser kr :w ar** ;e*k Rising 
(ccurse-scre^jl * n] ) per ;js will sccur, i.e., 
P^e-registrMCiofl. ^tS :r kicm , ard ^rop-A'Jd. 
rthat is .^Cre important, less busy ti~es are 'Iden- 
tified so that ctn*r arising tasks ca*i be 
accomplished. A4vis:r^ is, m fact, an ongoing 
process; it dees r.oi s:art anJ step on specific 
dates, Siinila** schedules can be given to 
ad/tsees to r r ake the,r. aware of the advisor's 
a y a i lability and of opportunities to schedule 
tneir ovjn advising appointments. 

Cont racts - - Most faculty are f^niliar with 
contractual learninn in trz ^issrcom. Use con- 
tracts; its arplicai :n to advising is direct, 
Soir.e examples include a stucent outlining a 
degree plan; having the undecided student com- 
plete an interest inventory, seek-out materials 
about careers, or 'interview' a Practitioner in 
a career he/sne is contemplating. Another con- 
tract could have the failing student obtain 
tutorial assistance or have the uninvolved stu- 
dent participate in an activity.. Students com- 
plete their contracts in preparation for the 
next advising session, when advisees are pre- 
pared, advisor tii*e is better-used. (See Kramer 
& Garner* 1977, for a further discussion of 
advising contracts.) 

Groups - - This seemingly obvious technique for 
economizing advising time re-eives surprisingly 
little use. Faculty do not teach their students 
on a one-to-one basis* and advising should not 
always require such individuality either* Advise 
students in groups. As in the classroom* group 
advising avoids the repetition of common informa- 
tion, illustrates the similarity of student con- 
cerns* facilitates the investigation of specific 
facts* rumors, myths, and misinterpretations, 
and stimulates the exploration of a variety of 
course selections and career options* 

This technique need not be limited to students. 
Small groups of advisors can meet together with 
some of their students to compliment each other 
in sharing information, suggestions, skills, and 
interpretations* 

Peer Advising - - Use other students as advisor 
helpers. Since students seek advice from other 
students* the faculty advisor can capitalize on 
peer relationships to provide basic advising. 
Many institutions have developed successful peer 
advising programs* both volunteer and paid, In 
which highly-trained, upperclass students fulfill 
the scheduling function quite well. Uhere these 
programs do not exist, faculty advisors can devel- 
op their own by simply asking one of their advisees 
to serve as an advisor helper. With some direction 
these students can assist other students In their 
course selections, completion of forms, and other 
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M -j n -n.o!*e en: w $s:*::eJ st-icncs. 

S_eJ_f j:rjjj.l>r,l * - £f'CZ'^2^ st^ent selr>id* ;se- 
+ + 3t^J-r-:s sh;>!J p'*^esi :: a Is.e: o J cm- 
plitc si; in i v i ^9 cc^se sel*::-:^ "ecess-ir) 

sij'^ts + i n^i-j to Ua™ this nil! and -vill 
rSs^e "-< + = ass*">ta-v*e in ih£ bes 1 ; but tney 
S^Jj g**ad«3ily ''8^f"8J to assure this portion 
c p tre ad/!5"v; ^e This strategy ^ct only sd.rs 
jtjiiic* t^re, bjt also e'uijr^es sc^c res.oisi 
b:lity in tne arr-ii'.g and ceci 3i;r-- n a^:rg or;o- 
esses, 

lj?A^ r.l * *" iifv rt ^ wicn 1 skills, <*nrj tech- 

?;i;jes *:th ofch^r edvis:rs. r'any ad/'s: r s ha.e 
special technics or apc'Oacnes they five fc*j^ 
effecti-e with tnei r students. These shcuM be 
shared so th : t a^Msors cln help each other becoce 
-ce efr % ecti,e in their roles, ^vison Tug*,: 
\ iho ccilsctive-y reo*e>t frcn apo^cpriate sojrces 

t clej'\ accurate* a rt -: ti e?y i^o^aron jbout 

thei r advisees, about institutional policies and 
ji procedure (**i1ch often change), an:! about charac- 
teristics or" tre ^^ne^al population, c^eer opror- 
tunities, and pUcerent date, Corpj^er-^enerKed 
darograpnic ar'i acaaanic information, advising 
hin^bccks, c- T1 ege catalogs, schedules of classes, 
and circulatir-j ^eros all contribute to a better 
informed advisor and a better advising program. 
If tnese materials 3^ not Currently available, 
advisers should stirajlate their developments 



ADVISING SKILLS 

; In addition to the areas included in the scope 

and strategies of advising, there is a multitude 
of teenni^-es wnich possibly will help an advisor 
work more effectively with his/her advisees. The 
following are intended merely to be suggestive, 
not exhaustive. They are grouped under three 
skill headings: informing* communicating* and 
helping. 

Infoming * - If academic advising does nothing 
else, it at least should provide information which 
helps students make the decisions needed to pursue 
their college careers successfully. 

Be sure you have accurate information about the 
academic program(s) you are responsible for as an 
advisor. Recheck basic information for changes 
and be certain you know what you are responsible 

I for. 

( 

t. Obtain a list of reference people for advisees 

who want more detailed information about a pro- 
gram. 

As a freshman advisor, you often need to know 
to whan you can refer advisees with questions 
about student affairs programs , e.g., financial 
aid, housing, etc. 
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'"'r^JvU!^ - * £* v <ec r J.a c: ; c Jtion skills 

in^o-* "itt ?n in 1 ~ean>j-\! nij se^ei as a oasis 
dzZi^cr^ *r>icb °J ^ a otzf^rd inf!^enc= 
on i SCjCef/s ^ i --/^se^s are not 
s^'^'y d^c 1 - t rs^ a*, ceases t^y will t?ke or 
wnat t k e^ -ajcr in, tre/ are also deciding, 
i *■ Of^v inJ;-*e;t1y. r SA)r r^tj^es, 

L l J * t?ir L cl ^- T - Check /O-^ orders tan jing by 
^araphrYs i what the acJ/isee has said or by 
^ski"; a suction, ^Iso ask yourself, if the 
i^visee has as^ec the right Questions. Tog Often, 
the c?'*rect answer is gi^en by the adviser but 
bjt trie wong question was^ asksd by the student, 
ar^ cc^r^nica tion fails., 

L + se o:en*e^ded c^ estions arJ similar tech- 
^i^jes tnat enable you* to discuss topics with the 
ad;isee ratr=^ than aUc*:rg only yes or no 
responses . 

Discuss wi th your advisees tneir backgrounds 
and experiences, progress on their goals, and 
ft ture plans. It will provide you helpful ir.for- 
nation, ard it will reflect your concern for the 
advisees as individuals. 

Vest coirttunications have both an intellectual 
and an emotional component. Listen for the - 
emot ional ?ressage^ If i t see^s to be Gut of 
proportion or inconsistent with the intellectual 
part of the message, you flay need to examine this 
discrepancy before a rational decis*on can be < 
made. 

If you are working w(fh more than a few 
advisees, keep notes about what decisions have 
been made and why. A Quick review before seeing 
the student again will help you recall certain 
details, which also dernonstrates your interest 
in students as individual 

Helping — Because some of the outcomes of 
advising can have important implications for the 
advisee's life, the more effective approaches to 
academic advising go beyond informing and begin 
to involve some counseling skills. 

If you honestly consider advising to be a 
waste of time , do^everytKing you can to be 
relieved of the assignment because that attitude 
is almost guaranteed to prohibit the development 
of any worthwhile interaction. 

Respect your advisees as people and show them 
that you respect then. One way to do this is to 
make a sincere effort to do a really effective 
job of your advising. 

Help your advisees make the decisions . You 
should not make them; they are or should be 
adults; and more importantly, they must live 
with the decisions. 
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fiespfttirg an advisee does not mean that you 
must agree with all of their decisions, four role 
is to help them make realistic decis ions. This 
^eans that if you have reason to bslieve that they 
will fail or are making a poor choice, ycu should 
honestly discuss this with them. 

Focus on an advisee's str engths , as well as 
weaknesses. To do so is encouraging and helpful. 

Know enough to recognize when one of your 
ad visees needs counseling help beyond your capa* 
bility, and knew how to make a referral. 

* e avai1 able > you cannot provide even the 
basics to an advisee if the advisee cannot find 
you. 



CONCLUSION 
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This paper has offered a variety of sugsestions 
and alternatives for extending the academic advis- 
ing process in higher education beyond what too 
easily remains the status quo--course scheduling. 
It does not address the critical issues of selec- 
tion processes* comprehensive training programs, 
evaluation schemes, or reward structures for 
advisors. The reader is referred to Grites (1979) 
and Crockett (1978} for analysis of these issues 

and numerous examples of materials used to resolve * 
them. 



Adapting the concepts and skills described 
above allows a developmental, rather then prescrip- 
tive, role for the academic advisor. It is much 
easier for both. the faculty advisor and the 
advisee to expect and permit the advising relation* 
- ship to be merely a signatory function. The 
advisor, therefore, must make a conscious effort 
to become more intrusive in this relationship. 
When accomplished, the results can be impressive 
(see Glennen, 1976). In fact, this effort might 
well be the significant factor in the student's 
academic success or failure, satisfaction or dis- 
content, and retention or attrition. Exerting a 
positive influence on students is the most 
significant outcome of improved academic advising. 
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